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joyful," since on page 17 it means "lucky"; etc. In dealing with dialectal words 
it would not be superfluous to say that they are dialectal. All cognates are 
included. People's opinions vary about this, and the thoroughness of Dr. 
Brush's work can hardly be used against him, even though his labors would 
have been somewhat curtailed by omitting such obvious things as blond, blond; 
enveloppe, envelope; perplexe, perplexed, etc. With such a vocabulary the 
student need have no trouble. And unfortunately the trend of education 
today seems to be to save the student from making any effort whatsoever. 
Would it be Utopian to prepare a book for students as they ought to be, 
instead of trying to adjust ideals to actual conditions? As Manzoni said: 
"Ai posteri l'ardua sentenza!" Yet we teachers and critics (often, alas, 
pedantic) must not be totally contented with the averagely good edition, but 
crave improvements aggressively new, to help us convey to our students, 
immature as they are, the value, the beauty of a language as difficult as French, 
and all its humanizing significance. 
University of Chicago. Rudolph Altrocchi. 



The Sounds and History of the German Language by E. Prokosch. 
Henry Holt & Company, 1916. i2mo., xvi + 212 pp. $1.75. 

This most excellent little volume will undoubtedly be welcomed by all who 
have a part in the training of teachers of German, for, as the author says in his 
Preface, "phonetics and historical grammar have at last come into their own as 
legitimate and indispensable elements of the training of foreign language 
teachers" ; and a book which makes such a sane and plausible application of 
the principles of phonetics to the problems of sound-changes can hardly fail 
to meet with a cordial reception. 

The work differs from all preceding treatments in that the German language 
is here characterized "as a direct and nearly unbroken development of the 
Indo-European parent language, evolved by the continuous action of a homo- 
geneous set of phonetic and psychological tendencies." The first part of the 
book contains a simple, clear; comprehensive presentation of the main facts 
and principles of phonetics, with several diagrams and charts; the second part 
contains the chief facts of historical German grammar, accompanied at each 
step by a discussion of the physiological and psychological principles under- 
lying the changes which the language has undergone. Other writers have 
made sporadic attempts to give phonetic explanations of certain sound-changes 
as, for example, Wilmanns in his Deutsche Grammatik: furthermore, it has 
been long recognized that increased intensity of expiration and articulation was 
the underlying principle in the consonant shifts, but Prokosch is the first to 
develop a consistent system for all Germanic sound-changes. While one may 
differ in the interpretation of certain details, the general treatment of the sub- 
ject gives evidence of real insight into the nature of the problems under 
investigation. 

As a working hypothesis, the author assumes, with Hirt and others, that in a 
remote time the Indo-Europeans formed a more or less homogeneous race, 
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living along the southwestern shores of the Baltic, that is, Northeastern 
Germany, Denmark and Southern Scandinavia. As this tribe grew and 
expanded over the greater part of Europe and Western Asia, these peoples 
"mingled with the native populations of their new homes, and in consequence 
of this changed their racial and linguistic characteristics to a greater or lesser 
extent. The Indo-Iranian group was undoubtedly the first to emigrate, 
the Celtic group the last but one. The Germanic group consists of those 
Indo-Europeans who had not left the countries of the Baltic Basin up to a few 
centuries before Christ. For this reason, the Germanic people and the 
Germanic language must be considered the most direct representatives of the 
Indo-European peoples and languages" (p. 73). 

Phonetic laws are not the product of chance. Each people possesses certain 
habits of articulation, certain phonetic tendencies. "At a time when the 
Indo-Europeans had not yet separated into widely different tribes, . . . 
their phonetic tendencies were generally speaking, uniform," but as "they 
mingled with people speaking different languages, whose phonetic tendencies 
differed from their own," they naturally abandoned in part their own earlier 
phonetic tendencies. In this way, the Indo-European dialects and languages 
arose. The two chief phonetic tendencies observable in all languages are 
(a) strengthening and (b) weakening of articulation. The former of these two 
is the one which is characteristic of Indo-European and Germanic languages. 
In fact, according to the author, all purely Germanic sound-changes can be 
explained on this basis. For example, the shifting of the voiced explosives 
b, d, g, to the corresponding voiceless explosives p, t, k, is a result of the 
strengthening of the force of expiration, whereby the vocal chords are forced 
apart and hence prevented from vibrating; and again, the shift of the voice- 
less explosives p, t, k, to the voiceless spirants/, p, X, is also a result of an 
increase in the force of expiration, whereby the closure at the lips, teeth and 
palate is broken and converted into a narrowing. The peculiarities of the 
High German Consonant Shift, especially in the dental series, are, according 
to Prokosch, due to Celtic influence. This principle of increase of tensity 
of articulation is also used by the author to explain the purely Germanic 
changes of the vowels ; thus the change of e to * and of o to u in High German 
is the result of the increased muscular tension of the tongue. The diphthongiz- 
ing of the long vowels * and u to ai and au is, according to Prokosch, distinctly 
non-Germanic in character, the result of a directly opposite phonetic tendency, 
namely* of a weakening of the articulation; he attributes it to Celtic influence, 
since it occurred chiefly in the South-east, on territory which was pre-eminently 
Celtic. 

Some scholars will no doubt be surprised at the author's contention that 
umlaut, that is, vowel assimilation, is also a non-Germanic phenomenon, due 
to Celtic, Slavic, and possibly Finnish influences. 

These few examples are sufficient to give an idea of the general trend of the 
work. It is to be somewhat regretted that the author has not given a little 
more space to the final chapters on Inflections, but he has made a very wise 
cnoice in those facts which he has seen fit to include. The reviewer commends 
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this little volume most heartily to all who wish to get an insight into the real 
nature of the development of the German language. 

C. M. Lotspeich. 
University of Cincinnati. 

Spanish Commercial Correspondence by Whittem & Andrade. 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1916. 12 mo., v + 322 pp. $1.25 

There has long been felt among those engaged in the teaching of Spanish 
Commercial Correspondence in the universities and colleges of the United 
States a need for a text or texts in that field dealing more in detail with the 
lines of trade existing between our country and Latin America. Such a work 
would of course necessitate on the part of its author a very intimate acquaint- 
ance with Pan-American commercial conditions and needs and also very 
skillful classification, in order to put the varied amount of material with which 
it would deal into categories that could be studied advantageously by the 
student. 

The author of this review has for some years been engaged in the teaching 
of a certain amount of what is commonly known as Commercial Spanish, 
and, as a letter writing text, has been using a work, which, though excellent 
in practically every other respect, has the distinct disadvantage, from the 
standpoint of the American teacher, of dealing merely with the commercial 
relations existing between England and Spain, and that principally in the 
cloth trade. 

It was therefore with a certain degree of regret that the reviewer found, on 
examining Messrs. Whittem and Andrade's excellent little text that it does not 
seem to have taken into account what to the reviewer seems a very obvious 
lack in the field of Spanish Commercial Correspondence, for, while the material 
utilized was obtained from New World sources, no consistent effort has been 
made to initiate the student directly into the different lines of commercial 
intercourse in which he may later be engaged. 

Of especial interest to the teacher as well as to the student, and greatly 
to be commended from the pedagogical standpoint, are pages 147 to 150 
inclusive, in which is explained the correct method of using this, or, for that 
matter, any similar text. The point made by the authors cannot be too 
strongly emphasized for the student, namely that an idiomatic letter in any 
foreign language is first of all the result of a conscious process of stringing 
together the phrases and sentences found in the material set before him. Only 
too easily detected is the effort made by many students to compose their 
letters at first hand. The student can, in learning to write correct Spanish 
letters, follow to advantage no other method than that proposed by the authors 
and the sooner the teacher is able to impress this upon the members of the class, 
the sooner they will find themselves upon the right track. 

The one hundred specimen letters in Spanish chosen by the authors as 
original models are representative and excellent from the language standpoint. 
Personally the reviewer would have preferred a grouping of these model 



